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LULLWORTH CASTLE. 





Ir has been matter of surprise with some, that after the melan- 
choly accounts of the aspect of Charles X. during his journey from 
Paris to the sea-coast, we hear such different stories of it since his 
arrival. But the case would seem clear enough. The poor man is 
glad that he has escaped without the same result to himself, which 
his measures inflicted on thousands. He is at rest; he can go out 
sporting again ;* he can go to mass; he can play at cards. Finally, 
he is once more a king, as far as the walls about him extend; and 
this, perhaps, is as wide a sphere as most kings enjoy, apart from 
that sense of their right divine, which never forsakes them, and 
which enables them to reign for ever, from heaven to earth, if not 
from shore to shore. 

It must have been very mortifying to a despotic monarch to have 
to “keep moving,” whether he liked or not, with a compulsory 
populace behind him ; not to be able to stop when he chose, or to 
say he would go hither and thither; not to see all hats off, and all 
faces smiling, and thousands ready to do what he pleased “ with an 
obedient start.” There is no doubt, that he retired slowly, out of a 
hope that he should be recalled ; but he may have thought proper also 
to shew that he was not afraid, and he might have thought it not 
unbecoming the dignity of kingship (whose will has been held 
incompatible with meanness) to let his enemies see that he would 
go “no faster than he pleased.” Yet, be all this as it might, he 
must still have been glad to feel sure, that his person would no 
longer be subjected to the chances of indignity ; that he was safe 
to eat and drink, and look about him as usual, to think of his sports 
in the morning, and the respect with which his presence would still 
be cherished, during the card-party or the submissive discussion. 

Luckily for himself, Charles X. is not a man to undervalue the 
comforts he retains. He is not likely to be restless, for want of 
mental activity, like the Emperor Charles over his watch-making ; 
nor to scorn his soul out, as Napoleon did in his net, 

Like lion grudging in his great disdain. 

Like his brother sportsmen, he will probably be well contented, 
provided his fowling-piece goes well, and his gudgeons bite better 
than his subjects. The late Charles of Spain would never have 
been happier in his life, than after his son dethroned him, provi- 
ded he could have hobbled about as usual, and shot as many birds. 
In the height of his power, he cared not how the nation went, so 
that his list of killed was complete; and his brother, Ferdinand of 
Naples, was much of his opinion. Monarchs, after all, must get 
their pains and pleasures like other men. Happy, if they could 
find this out in every respect. One King miraculously—seems to 
have found it,—nay, two; for when we congratulate the world on 
the possession of Philip, King of the French, we are glad to be 
reminded of the extraordinary brother humanist prepared for him, 
in the person of our own good-humoured Sovereign. 

The following acount of Lullworth Castle is extracted from the 
“Beauties of England and Wales.” The profuse beauties of the 
little Catholic chapel seem to have been made on purpose for 
kneeling Kings and Queens. 

“ Lullworth Castle, the seat of Thos. Weld, Esq. (kinsman of Cardi- 
nal Weld), is a noble pile situated on an eminence, nan extensive park, 
which occupies a circuit of nearly four miles and a half, surrounded 
by a stone wall upwards of eight feet high. It commands a fine 
view of the sea, as well as extensive prospects of the adjoining 
country. The present edifice is not of any great antiquity; but it 
1s supposed to be built on or near the site of a Castle mentioned as 
far back as the year 1146: the materials used in erecting it were 
brought principally from the ruins of Bindon Abbey. The founda- 


* A Paris paper states, that the hunting expenses of the ex-King of 
Franee, including the salaries of the master of the hounds and the other 
huntsmen, grooms, &e., were 695,957 francs per annum. Thus, during 
the reign of Charles X, which lasted five years, the country paid 3,500,000 
francs, merely for his pleasnres of the chase. 





tions were laid in the year 1588, and the structure, except its inter- 
nal decorations, finished in 1609: the latter were not completed till 
after the year 1641, when the ancester of the present owner pur- 
chased the estate. Lullworth Castle is an exact cube of eighty 
feet, with a round tower at each corner, thirty feet in diameter, 
and rising sixteen feet above the walls, which, as well as the towers, 
are embattled. The walls are six feet thick ; the offices are under- 
ground, arched with stone. The house has three stories, and the 
towers four: in each front are three rows of four windows ; in the 
towers are four rows, of three each, exclusive of the offices. The 
rooms are in general eighteen feet high. In the apartments are 
some family portraits, executed by the celebrated Sir Peter Lely. 
In the year 1789, during their Majesties’ residence at Weymouth, 
Mr Weld had the honour to receive several Royal visits, the par- 
ticulars of which are commemorated in two inscriptions over the 
entrance to the Castle. 

“ The Manor of East Lullworth,.in which this edifice is situated, 
appears to have given its name to its ancient possessors, the 
De Lolleworths. In the twenty-eighth of Edward the First, Wil- 
liam De Est Lullworth, Pre to John De Novo Burgo, (New- 
burgh), and Elizabeth his wife, and their heirs, all his right in this 
Manor, for which they paid a hundred marks sterling ; and by ano- 
ther agreement 200/. It was held by the Newburghs till the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, when Christian, the sole heiress of that 
ancient house, conveyed it by marriage to her husband, Sir John de 
Marney. After his death, it came by marriage to the Howard 
family, one of whom, James, Earl of Suffolk, in 1641, sold it to 
Humphrey Weld, Esq., from whom it descended in a direct line to 
the present proprietor. 

“ Mr Weld has erected an elegant little chapel at a short distance 
from the Castle, for the convenience of his family and dependants. 
This structure is of a circular form, increased by four sections of a 
circle, so as to form a cross, and finished with a dome and lantern. 
It contains a well-toned organ, a copy of Raphael’s Transfiguration, 
and two other scriptural pieces lately brought from Italy. The 
altar-piece is decorated with very costly ornaments, disposed with 
much taste and effect; it is chiefly composed of the richest and 
most curious marbles. The front and outside pannels of the two 
supporters of the altar-table are of beautiful oriental rose alabaster, 
having mouldings of giallo de Sienna: within the former are two 
angels of bronze, in postures of adoration ; between them is a vase, 
composed of one piece of amber-coloured transparent alabaster : 
the platform on which the latter is placed, is of porphyry, with a 
base of brilliant dbrescia corallina: the back part and two sides of 
the space wherein the vase and angels stand, are of a brescia antiqua, 
so variegated as to throw a kind of splendour about the urn; the 
pannels of the altar-steps are of plasma di smeraldo, set in giallo 
antico; the small step that projects immediately on the altar-table, 
is of choice pecorella minuta alabaster ; the door of the tabernacle, 
and its frame, are composed of /apis lazuli, amethyst, verde di Cor- 
sica, bianco e nero antico, verde d’ Egitto, and other choice stones. 
The pedestal of the crucifix is composed of plasma di smeraldo 
and verde antico; the entire sides of the cross are incrusted with 
lapis lazuli; the Saviour is carved in ivory, and the Magdalen is of 
ailt bronze. 

“In a magnificent folio Psalter, made by order of Geoffery, Lord 
Louterell, last Baron of that family, who died in the twenty-fifth 
of Edward the First, now in the possession of Mr Weld, is a most 
beautiful and curious illumination, an accurate engraving of which 
is given by Mr Carter in his “Specimens of Ancient Sculptures 
and Paintings.’ It represents a Knight arming for a tournament, 
or some martial exercise, the particulars of whose dress are highly 
curious, and most minutely delineated; two ladies, apparently his 
wives, assist him. As he sits on his steed, a lady, habited in 
curled hair, with a fillet, a veil thrown back, and a wimple, her sur- 
coat charged with his arms, lifts up to him, with her right hand, a 
close pointed helmet; and in her left hand she holds a pennon of 
his arms round the point of a spear. Behind her is another lady, in 
the same dress, holding in her right hand a pendant shield of his 
arms, which are likewise on her surcoat; and on her left arm is 
hanging, as it may be presumed, the embroidered collar, an usual 
prize; or favour given by some lady to her favourite Knight, as a 
charge to him to meditate some feat of chivalry, which collar was 
generally fastened above the knee, by some of the lady’s female 
attendants. The ladies’ dresses are alike, the hair combed back on 
the head, and curled at the ears; a fillet of gold beads encircles the 
head: ared band edges the veil, as a stiff kind of ornament does the 
ears. Their boddice, or under dress, is red, with the surcoat of 
their arms over it.” 
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THE READER. 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, WITH | 
OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. | 
—_—__—_—— | 
The Child's Own Book. Illustrated with nearly 300 Engravings by 
eminent Artists. 12mo. 630 pages. Alfred Miller, Oxford street. 
We never knew a man of a great understanding, or one that 
united a perfect candour with good nature, who did not confess 
that he liked children’s books. ‘There are people, sensible enough 
in general, who pretend not to like them; others, who persuade 
themselves they do not; and a third class, of a hopeless mechanical 
sort, who like nothing for their unhappy offspring but infant geome- | 
tricks, aud who would give them a cube to eat instead of a bun. 
These last sometimes interfere with a book of their own composi- | 
tion, thinking to be useful to the little beings by taking the wings 
from their imagination, and colours out of the sky. — If anybody 
wants an authority to countenance him in his love of infant litera- 
ture, we think we have heard that the late Mr Fox was a lover of 
it. He was of a nature to be one; and if he was not, must have 
been terribly spoilt by the wicked children of White’s. Mr Can- 
ning is said to have preferred an Arabian tale to any other reading. 
He found a refreshment in it from his matters of fact, vainly to be | 
looked for in books less imaginative. Sir Walter Scott, in this 
respect, is evidently as great a child as ever, or he would not be so 
great aman. The writer (M. Perrault) who brought fairy tales 
into fashion, author of B/ue Beard and the Sleeping Beauty, was a | 
man of profound acquirements, and wrote them in his old age. 
Here then, O ye little and great readers, is a delighttul /arge 
little book, square, plump, capitally well printed, most abundantly 
adorned,—a “ picture” (so to speak) almost in every page,—the 
pages six hundred and thirty in number, and the pictures let into 
the text, as who should say “ And here it is!” What a book to | 
see brought home by one’s father! (We should like to have a- 
father on purpose, ten feet high.) What a book to put undcr one’s 
pillow, or read in a garden, or in a door-way, at the same time eat- 
ing an apple! Tow Shenstone, when he was little Shenstone, and 
went to school to his own “ School-mistress,” would have loved it! | 
How Shakspeare would have read it, and perhaps made another 
play out of one of the stories! If you do not all have it directly, 
you or yonr father must be very poor: but you will, To “ look 
over the pictures” alone, is a treat ; but stories and pictures toge- | 
ther, to use a saying of one of your greatest fellow-children, are 
perfect “nuts and cheesecakes.’ We see you all reading it to- 
morrow morning, young and old. The little princess has one (sent 
by the publisher, according to this our licence) ; and Mr Rogers, 
old in years and ever young in books, regrets only that the pictures 
are not by Mr Stothard. ‘ey are very good, however, and very 
clearly done ; not in the cor éssed, hairy style of some late wood-cuts ; 
and above all, there is plenty of them Add, that this our panegyric 
is the most real and unbought thing in the world; for as we are but | 
a day old, it was not to be expected that such a present would be | 
made us. But we speak out of love and recollections, manifold. | 
Here is Aladdin or the Wonderful Lamp, riches above the city; 
the hushing story of the Forty Thieves; Beauty and the Beast 
(which is to stories, what Auld Robin Gray is to ballads, the ten- 
derest and deepest of them all); Blanche and Rosalinda, or the 
young Shepherdess who was happier than the old Queen; Blue 
Beard, with his dreadful secret; the Children in the Wood; Cin- 
derella, the star that rose out of the ashes; the Discreet Princess 
(whom we forget); Diamonds and Toads, the most eloquent thing 
that ever was written; Fortunatus, who could have all the chil- 
dren’s books he wished for; Griselda, the story that the great 
Petrarch and Boccaccio were fond of; Gulliver and the Lillipu- 
tians; Little Jack; Jack the Giant Killer, who to this day makes 
the heart of Mr Northcote the painter glow within him; Riquet 
with the Tuft, own brother to Beauty; Philip Quarll, the ima- 
ginative Robinson Crusoe; Robinson himself; the Fair One 
with the Golden Locks (a name as beautiful as the morning) 
with a portrait of her set as in a brooch (this is in high taste) ; Tom 
Thumb, and the Invisible Prince, and gallant Robin Hood; and the 
true story of the French Navigator La Perouse, which is oddly 
enough put in,—only, to be sure, all the other stories are true ; and 
Prince Lee Boo, another story true enough to be fictitious ; and the 
White Cat, and Whittington,and Valentine and Orson, and the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, besides others, and popular Poems : and, 
a bundle of Nursery Songs, for the readers to amuse their lesser 
brethren with; so that such a complete lump of young amusement 
was never before got together in one volume ; and the volume, as 
we before intimated, is pleasant to handle and to lay open, and 
the type is large. Among the poems, we are glad to see Mr Sou- 
they’s Battle of Blenheim, which is better than the Quarterly 


Review ; and Mr Wordsworth’s stanzas entitled, We are Seven, as | 


wrofound in their seeming puerility, as its would-be profound critics 
baie shewn themselves pucrile. There is also the History of John 
Gilpin, and the House that Jack Built, with other memorable com- 
ositions, that helped to form the ideas of our fathers, and will 
Vink them with those of their grandchildren. 
on without doing away all former associations. 
this account, to see the present volume, and also to observe that it 


| stood hesitating whether to advance or retire. 


ee, 


| we could have spared, notwithstanding its royal name, even the fine. 


coach story of King Pepin. 
New Monthly Magazine. 
Tne Morcur.—(The place in Paris where dead bodies are taken 
to be owned.)—Leaving the scene of this conflict, 1 proceeded 


along the quay until I reached the Morgue, which I entered, and 
| beheld a spectacle of horror which I never can forget. 
‘midst of battle men fall unregarded; amidst the universal excite- 


In the 


ment of conflict, hundreds may fall without exciting even a passing 


| sig) from those ‘by their side ; but here it was widely different—all 


was tranquil and still ; eleven bodies, stripped and laid out on boards, 
remained to await the recognition of their friends; they were 
citizens; they had perished in the contest which [ still heard 
roaring around me: their wounds were various; one was a woman 
apparently in the seventh or eighth month of her pregnancy; a ball 


, had entered her left eye, and penetrated to the brain; another was 


achild, about ten years old, that had been transfixed with a lance, 
Among those whom curiosity had assembled round the ghastly 
group, I observed a young man about seventeen or eighteen, 
whom Salvator would have chosen as a model for a young bandit, 
Never did I see a countenance in which beauty and ferocity were so 
singularly blended: he had round him a girdle in which were two 
pistols and a broad two-edged knife, the blade of which glittered in 
the sunbeams: he entered hastily, cast one look of unut- 
terable expression on the corpses, as if to whet his fury, and 


_rashed out with a yell of defiance in the direction of the Greve, 


where the fight was then raging the fiercest. Shortly after quit- 


| ting the Morgue, I found my arm seized by a man in what appeared 


at first a hostile manner, but on looking in his face, I perceived it 
was only the excitement of strong agitation; he asked me whether 
there was much fighting in the direction whence [ was coming? 
I told him that all was quiet there, and proceeded towards the 
Morgue. After advancing a few paces, curiosity induced me to 
retrace my steps and follow him; | had scarcely reached the door 
of the Morgue, when I saw him stagger out and fall senseless on the 
stone before the door:—among the victims he had recognised his 
only brother! : 





Whittaker’s Magazine. 

A Moorisn Beauty.—One fair sample of these Moorish beauties 
I must be pardoned for describing: the very time at which she 
first met my sight contributes to fasten her image on my mind; it 
was the hour of the Ascha, or twilight prayer, whilst walking on 
the terrace of my residence at Algiers, and musing on the appearance 
of that singular city. The sun had just sunk into the ocean, leaving 
minaret and mountain covered with those beautiful tints of purple 
and gold, so peculiar to a Mediterranean sky. The melancholy 
but clear strain of the Muezzin’s voice proclaimed the hour of 
vespers in that well known cry of “ La illaha Mahommed-arrasoul 
Aliah!’—the storks had perched themselves on their nightly 
station, the ruined turrets,—and the Mussulmans were slowly 
moving down the steep descent of the mountain city to join in the 
evening prayer. This is the hour, when in Barbary, the females who 
are not allowed to walk abroad without being closely muffled up, re- 
sort to their terraces to enjoy the refreshing sun-set breeze. The sight 
of a stranger, and an European too, at first seemed embarrassing, 
and startled the fair Moriscoe, who, like the gazelle of her own land, 
I was reluctantly 
about to withdraw, but having reached the mirador of my terrace, 
she took courage and playfully beckoned me to remain. Aware 
that, from my situation, I was unobserved by any one but herself, 
she shewed how far she noticed and sympathised with my curiosity, 
by throwing aside her shawl, and leaving me to gaze on a face and 
form I shall never forget. 

She was evidently proud of the impression she had made, but it was 
a pardonable vanity; for her beauty would have compensated for a 


_ whole race of deformity—though it did not possess all those requisites 
i generally esteemed handsome among other females. She was above 


the ordinary height of a woman, and yet without sacrificing one 
iota of her true grace of form, and finely proportioned limbs, so 
visible when the Moorish costume is disencumbered of the heavy 
drapery of the al-haicka. Her skin was white, and so beautifully 


blended with a rosy tint, that were it not known thatthe Barbary 
women are fair, it would have been difficult to have supposed her 
an inhabitant of so warm a climate. A deep blue line intersected her 
face and bosom; this is effected by a liquid dye being introduced 
beneath the cuticle when very young; it has the appearance of a full- 
starting vein, and is meant to set off the complexion. Some ladies 
cause flowers to be traced on their bodies with this dye, and some 
completely disfigure their faces by its too general use. “The dress of 
the female in question was of blue silk, trimmed with black braid. 
She wore ear-rings, armlets, and anklets of silver, and her totally 
bared legs and arms formed a curious contrast to the notions of 
costume entertained by European ladies, 

The mind would willingly attach something of romance to so 
lovely a creature; but I could hear nothing of her history beyond 


| her having been just married to a rich old Moor, and her being only 


| sixteen years of age. She was a slave! Yet her pensive look indi- 


Improvement can go , cated that she possessed a soul, although the Moors will not believe 
We were glad, on | in the possession; consequently they deny them the benefits of 


education or the taste of liberty ; and thus their days pass on with- 


omitted the greater number of those stories that set up wealth as | out the slightest reciprocity of feeling to alleviate the monotony of 


the reward of everything, punished error vindictively, and made vir- | their existence. 


tue and vice sure to succeed or otherwise in the worldliest point of 
view. As these, by the growth of knowledge, had become the least 
popular, the completeness of the work has not been impaired ; and 


| 
{ 
| 
' 





United Service Journal for September. 
Tue Trarror Bourmont.—It is generally believed that Count 
| Bourmont, the late War Minister of France, and Commander-in- 
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THE TATLER. 7 
Chief of the French expedition to Algiers, joined the British army CHAT AND MISCELLAN LES. 


on abandoning the cause of Napoleon at the commencement of the 
campaign of Waterloo. We give the following version of the affair | De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—Oxp Sayinc. 
on authority which we see no reason to question :— Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 

On the flight of Lous X VIII to Ghent, he enjoined Count Bour- . : , . : ie mm 
mont to remain in France, for the purpose of wattle the course | | a G ocp W yer pom Provincial paper, after giving a 
of events and the interests of the exiled King. He obtained em- Yo Bye sega ae - | ny lies bein of ee people = 
ployment of Napoleon, through the intervention of General Gerard Rio . iti —_ 4 se ‘h enfibrinn he ate ae “th on 4 
(who has taken so conspicuous a part in the late revolution) the va ncart-Tencing tet te aay a ew eae of the ladies hang- 
General undertaking to answer for Bourmont’s fidelity “with his ‘ “Y their sides.” Where did our contemporary expect to see 
head.” When the French army reached the Sambre, the division these heart-rending watches hanging from? To most minds the 
of Bourmont was ordered to attack Charleroi. On the eve of this _ “ the ladies would have been of a sufficient heart-rending ten- 
movement, Bourmont proceeded with his Aides-de-camp (whom, Win: or es the deholder had a gold watch in his fob or not.— 
before leaving Paris, he had apprised of his design, giving them the cnteneadies: thas 
option of following his fortunes or not) taking with him also the Criminat Init1ALs.—A case was brought before the Justice of 
General next in command, and escorted by a squadron of cavalry, , Peace Court at Cromarty, on Monday week, of a singular descrip- 
as if for a reconnaissance. On reaching the banks of the Sambre, tion. The circumstances are as follow :-—A small anchor having a 
Bourmont halted, and disclosing his intentions, enjoined his second short time ago been stolen from John Fraser, boatman, at Ferry- 
in command to carry into effect the contemplated attack, as di- | town, parish of Resolis, he set out for Inverness, with the view of 
rected for the next day. He then set out for the Prussian lines | consulting Miss Hay, who is reported to be skilled in the occult 
with his Aides-de-camp, the dragoous having offered to follow one sciences. The usual fee having been demanded and coy paid, 
of the latter, who was a Captain in their regiment. Passing through | the spaewife, after having chalked out two letters (D. H.) directed 
the Prussian head-quarters, Count Bourmont proceeded direct to | Fraser to return home, assuring him that the first person he should 











join the King, at Ghent, not having anywhere come in contact with | meet, the initials of whose name would answer to the above letters, 


the British lines. was the thief. It happened that soon after his return, Fraser met 

On learning, the defection of Bourmont, Napoleon sent for Ge- | David Holm, farmer at Ferrytown, whose initials corresponded 
rard, and familiarly pinching his ear, jocularly observed —* Cette téte with the letters, and he was accordingly denounced as the guilty 
est & moi: n’est-ce pas ?”—* Oui, Sire,’—replied the responsible person. The man, however, convinced of his innocence, and 
Gerard. “ Mais jen ai trop besoin,” —was the flattering reply of the seeing that his character was at stake, prosecuted Fraser for defa- 
politic Napoleon. —_—_— mation, before the Justices, who, after having taken a proof, 

Narvura History 1s Lonpon.—A correspondent of the Naturalists awarded the sum of 2/. of damages agaidst Fraser, with expenses. 
Magazine, who dates from Brook street, Grosvenor Square, May 31, ‘The Justices strongly reprobated’ “ consultations” of the descrip- 
communicates the following interesting anecdote of a rook and _, tian referred to, which have become very prevalent in Resolis, and 
some swallows, whose operations he observed in another street of directed a copy of the judgment in this case to be posted on the 
the West End. We have the more pleasure in repeating it, as it church-door of that parish on Sunday. 
may tempt some readers to look about them, in quarters where 
food for such observations would be little expected. An account 
of what is observable in the Metropolis, with reference to natural his- 
tory, isa desideratum, and would make a very pleasing, and, we should 
think, a profitable work, both in the bookseller’s and the philoso- 
pher’s sense.—<As I was passing, says the writer, through Chandos 
street, Cavendish square, soon after six o’clock this morning, my 
attention was attracted to a rook flying low, near the walls of some 
out-buildings, in which were many holes occupied by sparrows’ 
nests. He directed his flight to one of these holes, into which he 
thrust himself as far as possible. He was ‘evidently attempting to 
reach something with his bill, but, apparently, he did not succeed ; 
for he shortly withdrew himself from this hole and flew to another, 
into which he intruded himself in the same manner. From this 
second hole he retired almost immediately, bearing in his beak one 
of the callow brood. He flew with his spoil to a high chimney at 
the corner house, followed for a short distance by ten or twelve 
sparrows clamouring loudly at such an atrocious robbery ; and one 
sparrow, probably the parent, ventured to pursue even to the 
chimney-pot, as if determined to assail the fell destroyer ; but both 
the rook and the sparrow quickly disappeared behind the chimney- 
pot, and prevented any further observation. 

oceans 

Cares WANT MENDING IN STATESMEN AS WELL AS OTHER PEOPLE. 
—Lord Londonderry was fond of rural occupations ; rented an 
extensive tract of land, became a farmer on a large scale, cultivated, —By the Eprror.—From “ our” Sanctum, Sept. 1.” 
successfully, all sorts of crops, and reared annually flocks of sheep een NT Ae Pots hat “j 
and herds of kine. In occupations such as these he felt a pleasing * wper geal Discovery.—A gremnags paves d ogg fe . at “im many 
respite from the cares of lite, the pressure of business, and the parts of & verag: | cheese is made from potatoes. Perhaps there may 
thousand and one annoyances of leading politicians. As often as - nw truth in the old saw, that “ the moon is made of green 
he could, he retired to’ North Cray, and perhaps, on finding his | C#¢es¢. —Same paper. 


Curious Mopre or CHaLueneine a Jury.—An officer not 
very conversant in law terms, was lately tried for an assault. As 
the Jury were coming to be sworn, the Jadge, addressing the 
Major, told him, that if there were any amongst them to whom he 
had any objection, that was the time to challengethem. “ I thank 
your Lordship,” said the gallant prisoner, “‘ but, with your Lord- 
ship’s permission, Vl defer that ceremony till after my trial; and 
if they don’t acquit me, by the Piper of Leinster, I'll challenge 
every mother’s son of them.”—Duhlin Morning Register. 

Royat Manpare Exrraorpinary.—The Editors of the Pari- 
sian papers, who set such a noble example of resistance to the 
Ordinances, have been summoned, it appears, to take their part in 
the new government as statesmen. This is a step towards sovereign 
power; but an English editor has attained it, if we are to judge 
from the following edict, in the Berkshire Chronicle :— 

** Mandate (ra-officio)—The gamekeepers of ‘‘ our” several 
manors in the counties of Berks, Hants, Middlesex, and Oxford ; 
in Cheshire, Lancashire, and Shropshire; and in that part of the 
Principality called North Wales, are hereby strictly charged and 
commanded forthwith to furnish for ‘‘ our” table, the usual sup- 

_ plies of grouse, partridge, pheasants, woodcocks, wild fowl of every 
description (palatable) and hares; and to take heed that the sup- 
ply be regularly continued throughout the season ; and for the 
better preservation of ‘* our” editorial exchequer, it is furthermore 
strictly charged and commanded, that the carriage thereof be paid. 


° * "hse tc . + 4-406 ne - , > , b *, pd 
Merinos so much more manageable than human beings, muttered |, Phis Is not so extraordinary, when we consider that bread in 
as he sauntered pensively along— England is often made not only of potatoes but chalk ;—that port 

« Happy the Ee Se peer is sloe-juice; and a pigeon-pie, a rookery. The other day a French 
A few paternal acres bound!” journalist, considering the delicacy of his countrymen’s palates, 


| thought it might be as well that in making ginger-beer, the ginger 


Still, eve re, he was beset with visitors—entrapped in the thorny 
Stull, even here, he was beset with visitors—entrapped in the thorny shetkd Ge talk wk: 


maze of politics. Rarely could he call a single day his own; at : a aber es : 
dinner he was liable to interruption; “ even Sunday shone no Sab- |, S!1eSe Wir.—W hile in Belfast, the Sovercign of that town 
bath day to him; and, while his meanest dependents were enjoy- | Visited the Siamese ‘I weet and was introduced to them by a 
ing tranquil and unbroken slumbers, his Lordship was frequently | eotleman present. The following dialogue ensued: € hang—You 
roused at midnight to attend, however jaded and fatigued, to affairs *"¢ Not a Sovereign; you are only nineteen shillings. Gentleman 
big with the fate of empires. Mr Canning, while rusticating with | —He is the Sovereign of this place, and you will offend him by your 
Colonel Bolton at the lakes, laboured, it is said, from eight to ten | remarks, Eng—Did he not pay ashilling at the door ? Gentleman 
hours out of the four-and-twenty; and we suspect matters were (laughing)— Yes, but he may be displeased by your freedom. 
much the same with his predecessor in the Foreign Office. A mes- Chang—Tell him not to be vexed pwe will give him two shillings, 
Senger arrived at midnight, the bearer of despatches that brooked | and make a guinea of him.—Jrish Paper. 
no delay; these despatches required to be read, considered, | Tus Monru or Juty.—This will be a celebrated month in the 
answered; and often before all this could be done, the vigorous annals of liberty. On the 26th of July 138i, the Confederates of 
hind was abroad in the fields, unconscious of the tax which great- the Pays Bas published an edict, by which they renounced obedi- 
hess must pay, and perhaps envying, as he looked up to his tower, | ence to Philippe IT. On the 11th of July 1690, James IL. lost the 
the fortunes of one who, at the very moment, was repaying the | celebrated battle of the Boyne and the throne of England. On the 
compliment, and,endeavouring, for the sake of his exhausted frame, | 4th of July 1776, the declaration of the independence of the United 
to shut out, with “curtain drawn and casement closed,” the most | States of America was announced by the Congress. On the 7th 
glorious sounds and sights in nature. —Guazette of Fariety. | July 1820, at Madrid, the National Guard, after a long and bloody 
We have heard, or read somewhere, to the credit of poor Lord | combat, triumphed over the Royal Guard, urged on by the Court 
ondonderry, that he was very fond of the songs in the ‘ Beggar’s | to overturn the Constitution of the Cortes, sworn by Ferdinand 
Opera,’ and if he could get anybody to play them to him at the | VII. on the 7th March. On the 14th July 1789, the Bastile was 
Plano-forte, would sing them all through with equal badness and | taken. On the 27th July 1830, was the revolution of Paris.— 
g00d humour, ; Le Voleur. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





EnGuisH Opera, ADELPHI. 
Tue dilemma with the Stamp Office diverting our attention the 
other day from the play-bills, the consequence was that we over- 
looked the new piece of The Foster-Brothers ; otherwise the reader 
would had an account of it in our last. 

Jacot, a peasant (Mr J. Russevy), who is agood fellow and well 
to do in the world, but not very bold,—a defect, for which he tries 
to make up by his candour,—endeavours in vain to be received as 
a lover by Therese (Miss H. Cawse), whose affections are secretly 
engaged. The poor swain has recourse for assistance to Bertrand 


his foster-brother (J. VininG), a sergeant, just come home from | 


the wars, covered with mustachios and glory,—at least he ought to 
have been covered, though we do not recollect that they made the 
figure implied in the text. The gallant soldier, who loves his pro- 


fession, and declares (not however very gallantly) that he would | 


rather present himself to a cannon’s mouth than a pretty woman’s 
(nay, upon recollection, we believe, we do him injustice,—it is ‘‘a 
speech to a woman,” that he holds inferior to the chance of being 
blown to pieces) is astonished, that his foster-brother should apply 


to him, but says he will do his best, and enquires the lady’s name. | 


Upon being told who she is, a pang comes over him; for he calls 
to mind that he likes 7%erese himself. However, he comes to a 
resolution befitting his heroism, and goes to make love for another 
man accordingly. 


Meanwhile the mother of the sergeant, with whom Therese is | 


residing, has been threatened by an old hunks of a landlord (W. 
BENNETT), with ejection from her cottage, for not being able to pay 
her rent. Bertrand is not yet aware of this calamity. The poor 
pil begs time, which the landlord will not grant; so that what with 

er uneasiness for the old woman, her pity for poor Jacot, and the 
secret love she is cherihing for the gallant but apparently insen- 
sible sergeant, who has just come home from the wars, she is in a 
very bad way. 

The unsuspecting Bertrand comes to his interview, and makes 
out the case for his brother, but to no purpose. Therese confesses 
she is not averse to a husband, but anake must answer to a pic- 
ture she has in her mind’s eye,—in short, must be like Bertrand 
himself. The modest sergeant begins to be enlightened ; re-assures 
the blushing damsel very handsomely, for being the first to break 
the ice ; and charms her by owning, that he has long loved her 
himself. 

At this juncture, old Gripard the landlord comes in, and with 
the “‘ tyrannous breathing” of his rent, ‘‘shakes all their buds from 
blowing.” Bertrand gets furious, but is composed by Therese. 
The old rascal is told, that removal will be the death of the mother ; 
but he says, that is their affair, not his. Bertrand offers to become 


his servant, and work out the rent; but this will not do. The | 
money is wanted immediately to get a substitute for the conscrip- | 
The poor lover, just on the brink of all his happiness, | 
Therese, who | 


tion. 
proposes to become the substitute, and is accepted. 
has been called away, knows nothing of this accommodation ; and 
Bertrand requests as a favour, that she may not be told. 
of admiration comes over the old usurer. ‘* Well,” says he, ‘* this 
noble conduct of yours has really affected me so much, that—I 
consent.” He is generous enough to promise to keep the secret ! 

Martial music is shortly heard ; the soldiers are departing for the 
wars, and Bertrand with them. Therese meets them, sees her lover 
apparently deserting her, and faints. A tender scene follows, in the 
midst of which Jacot bursts in. He reproaches his foster-brother 
with keeping his secret from him which he has discovered ; puts 
into his hand the warrant for distress of rent, which he has done 
away with by paying the money; sends the lovers into each 


other’s arms; and exclaims aside, ‘‘ There! It’s all gone ;—all my | 


last year’s crop! All my beautiful cat’s-head apples.” 

e confess we got a liking for this little piece as it advanced, in 
spite of the indifference of the commencement, and the lagging of 
half of the scenes. Short as it is, it wants curtailment still; and 


there is a deficiency of movement and stage business throughout. | 


It seems either to be written by a novice, or to be tov literal a 
translation from some foreign piece,—hardly French, perhaps 
German. We know nothing of the matter, nor who is the author. 
The audience (on Saturday) received it favourably throughout, but 
there were strong objections when the curtain fell ; and we doubt 
whether an English audience have sensibility enough to be as con- 
tent, as the writer, with generous sentiments, and the developement 
of an amiable story. 


willingly patient through? the first half, and pleased with the last. 
As it was, we were equally surprised at the apparent good humour 


with which they listened in silence to much of it, and (considering | 


the laughter with which they hailed some turns in the dialogue) 
at the disapprobation that seemed to predominate at the close. The 
execution is faint for the most part; but the character of Jacot 
was well conceived, that of Therese is very pleasing and feminine, 
and Gripard’s, it might be thought, would have come home to 
monied men’s “business and bosoms.’”’ Perhaps it did too much 


so. At all events, it is the best written of the piece, with not a 
word too much in it, nor (we fear) a baseness too little,—making 
allowance for the breadth of an afterpiece. 

It is a pity that there is no mode of distinguishing, in an English 
audience, to what part of a musical drama their objections are 


A glow | 


If he could have got an audience made up of | 
the readers of La Fontaine’s novels, we think they would have been | 


directed. In Italy, when a composer is common-place, and steals 
from his predecessors, they have a way of overwhelming him 
with applause not his own; crying out, at such and such passages, 
** Bravo, Sacchini! Bravo, Cimarosa!”” Mr Hawes, the composer 
of the piece before us, would have no such applause as this, for he 
cannot even steal. He is decidedly the worst and most poverty. 
stricken melodist we ever encountered. Whether this had any. 
thing to do with the disapprobation, we cannot say; but it ought 
to have had, and it is a pity it could not be known. Mr Hawes 
has the reputation of being a good singing-master; but his com. 
position is the‘ barrenest and most ineflicient conceivable,—hits 
of the gamut, without soul or substance. 

The actors all did their parts very well. Mr Bennerr as the 
landlord, succeeded in being so dry and disagreeable, that we could 
have twisted his wig in his face ; and Miss H. Cawse was propor- 
tionably pleasant. We longed to have as good a song from her, as 
the one in the Operetta, ‘‘( men! what silly things you are ;” but 
this was hopeless. Miss Cawse unites acting with singing, and ina 
very promising way too. She has feminine manners, a highly 
| agreeable and cordial smile, and knows how to unite delicacy with 
| emotion. _—__— (Ore 

PLAY-HOUSE MANNERS OF 1709. . 

As an ornament to our first Numbers, and a curious specimen of 
some of the play-house manners of that time, we here extract from 
| the opening paper of our illustrious namesake, his remarks on one 
| of the nights of Betterton. It is pleasant to see it beginning in the 
| modern style. ’ “« Will's Coffee-house,* April 8. 
»“* On Thursday last was acted, for the benefit of Mr Betterton, 
| the celebrated comedy called ‘ Love for Love.’ Those excellent 
| players, Mrs Barry, Mrs Bracegirdle, and Mr Doggett, though not 

at present concerned in the house, acted on that occasion. There 

has not been known so great a concourse of persons of distinction 

is at that time: the stage itself was covered with gentlemen and 
| Indies ; and when the curtain was drawn, it discovered even there 
| a yery splendid audience. This unusual encouragement, which was 
given to a play for the advantage of so great an actor, gives an un- 
deniable instance, that the true relish for manly entertainments and 
| rational pleasures is not wholly lost. All the parts were acted to 
perfection: the actors were careful of their carriage, and no one 
was guilty of the affectation to insert witticisms of his own; buta 
due respect was had to the audience, for encouraging this accom. 
plished player. It is not now doubted but plays will revive, and take 
their usual place in the opinion of persons of wit and merit, notwith- 
standing their late apostacy in favour of dress and sound. This 
place is very much altered since Mr Dryden frequented it; where 
you used to see songs, epigrams, and satires, in the hands of every 
man you met, you have now only a pack of cards; and instead of 
the cavils about the turn of the expression, the elegance of the 
style, and the like, the learned now dispute only about the truth of 
the game. But, however the company is altered, all have shewn a 
great respect for Mr Betterton: and the very gaming part of this 
house have been so touched with a sense of the uncertainty of 
human affairs (which alter with themselves every moment) that in 
this gentleman they pitied Mark Antony of Rome, Hamlet of Den- 
mark, Mithridates of Pontus, Theodosius of Greece, and Henry 
| the Eighth of England. It is well known, he has been in the cone 
dition of each of those illustrious personages for several hours toge- 
ther, and behaved himself in those high stations, in all the changes 
of the scene, with suitable dignity.” 








* Will’s Coffee-house was on the site of the house, or two houses (we 
forget which) at the south-west corner of Bow street, Covent garden, 
looking into Russell street. It was the resort of the wits of that age, and 
the preceding ; and the scene of Dryden's domination ia his critical arm- 
chair. 


ANSWER TO GOLDSMITH'S EPITAPIL ON NED PURDON, 
THE EPITAPH, 

Here lies poor Nep Purpoy, from misery freed, 
Who long was a bookseller’s hack ; 

He led such a damnable life in this world, 
I don’t think he’ll wish to come back. 

ANSWER. 

Our poet mistook in his pitying strain; 
For Satan, grown weary of Purvon, 

Insisted one day he should venture again ; 
And the dog took the a/ias of Jervan. 


Note.—As the illiterate and most unthinking Editor of the 
| Literary ” hath shewn himself ungrateful towards our leniency, we 
| hereby give notice to him, and to anybody else who thinketh fit to 
attack us, that we shall make it a point to give at least four blows 
| for their one—if not a blow for every day in the week. We desire 
| to attack nobody, but to lead quiet “ tattling” lives, and calmly do 
what we can towards the enjoyment of the great day of liberty, that 
| has lately risen in the horizon, to the confusion of these owls of night. 
| But if they will still come flapping in our faces, we must hold them 
| blinking up to the light, and teach them to behave better. 
= SS 
| Published by Onwuyn, Catherine street, Strand; sold by Hwan, 
Wellington street, Strand, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 
Cy and W. Reyne, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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